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EDITORIAL NOTES 



George Herbert Locke 



From letters received by the editor, from manuscript submitted for publi- 
cation, and from reports of speeches delivered at educational associations, we 

conclude that there are some misunderstandings as to the position 
latin and greek °f the classics in the secondary schools of Germany. In these 
in the secondary days of controversy it is necessary to be as accurate as possible, 
German* tnat ^ e debates may be carried on with fairness. In Prussia, 

which may be taken as the typical state of Germany, there are 
hree kinds of higher-grade secondary schools with a full nine-year course: 
Gymnasien, in which Greek, Latin and French are compulsory subjects; Real- 
gymnasien, in which Latin, French, and English are compulsory; Oberreal- 
schulen, in which French and English are compulsory. Pupils coming from 
any one of these three types of schools are admitted to the university on the 
strength of the leaving certificate. It is only for students in divinity and classics 
that both Latin and Greek are required. Medical students entering from the 
Oberrealsckulen have to pass a supplementary test in Latin, and law students 
are cautioned that in their final examination they may be required to show 
acquaintance with some Latin text. The only professions for which Greek is 
a necessary preliminary in Prussia are the church and the state librarians. 
The attitude in Germany toward those who believe in the worship of the classics 
to the exclusion of the modern languages is well expressed by a Berlin professor 
in a recent letter bearing on the Oxford controversy, in which he says: "There 
are, it is true, here and elsewhere, old-fashioned dons who think there can be 
no salvation outside the Gymnasium, but they are feeble folk." 

There is scarcely a month in the year when our attention is not called to an 
article in our magazines which deals with the increasing opportunities that are 

presenting themselves to capable and enterprising young college 
of new Scientific graduates who desire to rise in the world. It is no longer true 
professions for that the professions are overcrowded, for the professions are 
Traduates^ ever w 'dening, and including under this term pursuits which 

were unknown to our fathers, who thought of law, medicine, 
theology, and perchance teaching as compassing professional work. The youth 
who reads such articles feels that the general statements are doubtless true, 
but he is at the age when he wishes that the writer had given illustrations that 
seemed possible and probable, so that he could be encouraged to think of himself 
as in such a position in years to come. This is especially true of the boys in our 
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public high schools who are wondering for what they are best fitted and for what 
they should prepare themselves. In a recent letter, the Boston correspondent 
of the Springfield Republican put the matter in such an interesting and individual 
way that we are reproducing the article in the hope that our readers who are 
teaching in the public high schools will bring it to the notice of the boys for their 
encouragement and inspiration. We are reminded of the homely philosophy 
in John Graham's remark: "There is plenty of room at the top, but there is no 
elevator running in the building." We must point out the opportunities, and 
we must train our boys so that they will know how to reach these opportunities 
and use them wisely. 

Less is heard nowadays than there once was of the cry that the professions are 
overcrowded, but it appears from the examination of statistics that this may be due not 
so much to the business expansion of the country, which leads more men into mer- 
cantile paths, as to an increase in the number of so-called professional occupations. 
The great individual wealth of Americans of this generation must be attributed in 
large measure to the fact that in this day of experts there are more kinds of expertness 
than there have ever been before. The doctor and lawyer are in as great demand as 
ever, of course, but the engineer, the chemist, and the architect, dividing their work 
into a dozen different departments, have taken their stand alongside them among the 
professionals. Not only are these twentieth century specialists as important to the 
community, but they are also as highly rewarded. In fact, they are fast moving ahead 
of their brethren of the old-time "learned professions" in respect to this important 
consideration. 

Of 185 men belonging to one class that has been out of the oldest American tech- 
nical school, and so, perhaps, the best to cite, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
for ten years, one-third are receiving salaries above $3,000 a year, as a recent report 
shows. Ten receive $10,000 or more, and one has $35,600, though this last case 
would be exceptional, of course, in any profession or business. The largest number, 
in a grouping according to each $500 of income, are earning between $1,500 and $2,000 
a year; the average among the whole 185 is $3,082, and of the total number 45 receive 
incomes above the average. 

It is doubtful if a generation ago, at least, any similar body of graduates of a 
"classical" institution could have shown such well-doing in its first decade, and the 
record of these technology men seems to be possible only because there are nowadays so 
many and such varied occupations seeking the man with a technical training. Further- 
more, what can hardly be said of any "classical" college, every member of each grad- 
uating class at the institute for several years past has been engaged for a position 
before he receives his diploma. That gives an encouraging start that makes many 
things attainable. 

The variety of pursuits that require the man with a technical education seems 
almost infinite. There are the civil engineers, who build railroads and bridges and 
highways; electrical, mining, and telephone engineers; engineers who lay out water- 
supply systems, others who devise sewer systems, and still others who give their atten- 
tion to sanitation and collaborate with both these; and mechanical engineers, who are 
specialists in machinery and its uses, not only in regard to planning and installing 
manufacturing plants, but as inventors, too. Scarcely a factory of any kind can get 
along without a chemist nowadays, while the sort of laboratory to which these 
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scientists were formerly restricted needs their services more than ever. The field of 
the industrial chemist is almost boundless; he is an important official in the sugar 
refinery, the tannery, the textile mill, the dye-house, the soap factory, the paper- 
mill — in every place where any of the modern wonders are performed. 

Both the engineer and the chemist join hands with the architect in the construction 
of modern buildings. The work of the structural architect, as he might be called, 
is supplemented nowadays by that of the landscape architect, and, since steel has taken 
the place of wood in shipbuilding, marine architecture has taken a prominent place 
among the professions. These are the employments which, in their multitude of 
ramifications, have offered the opportunities for success to the graduates of the Institute 
of Technology whose records of accomplishments has added such valuable information 
to the statistics of the money worth of modern technical training. 

It is curious how one side of a profession has led to another, sometimes quite 
different, in the experience of these 185 men. For example, there is one who started 
out in charge of experimental work for a projectile company; two years later he became 
assistant engineer of an automobile concern, of which, at the end of ten years, he is 
chief engineer. A classmate of his, who went from the institute to be assistant engineer 
for the canals on the Merrimac River, from which the great mills of Lowell get their 
power, is now superintendent of construction with a concern that builds reservoirs 
and water-supply and power systems. Another, having seen service in the United 
States navy during the Spanish war, is chief draftsman in one of the great shipbuilding 
yards where government vessels are built. 

The way in which new professions are developed from old ones, and new lines of 
work devised, by men who start out on one of the traditional trails is sometimes curious. 
Here is a man who began as a draftsman in an architect's office. He made a special 
study of fire-proofing and of the problems involved in the protection of modern buildings, 
became general inspector of an insurance agency, and so eventually found his place 
among the fire underwriters. There is one who started as a draftsman on patent 
work, went through the engineering departments of two or three big electrical com- 
panies and street railways, and finally took up designing and drafting textile machinery. 
A third turned his technical knowledge in quite a different direction, for he entered 
the Patent Office at Washington, studied law while there, and is today associated 
with a firm of patent and trade-mark lawyers. 

Electricity, water-supply, and industrial chemistry seem to have furnished the 
largest variety of opportunities. The electrical engineer not only plans and constructs 
lighting systems and street railways, but also works somewhat in the field of mining. 
Albert G. Davis, for instance, who is with the patent department of a prominent 
electrical manufacturing concern, invented and designed one of the approved types 
of ore-roasting furnaces. Joseph W. Elms, chemist for the commissioners of water- 
works of Cincinnati, had been, before going west, an assistant in the laboratory of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health; chemist for the Louisville water company, 
investigating processes for the purification of the Ohio River for uses of public supply; 
and an investigator of the sanitary condition of the Brooklyn water supply. William 
Esty, assistant professor of electrical engineering at Lehigh University, began his 
teaching at the University of Illinois after he had a year's practical engineering experi- 
ence in the electrical works at Lynn. Refineries, distilleries, drug and chemical 
manufactories, gas plants, mills of this, that, and the other kind, have their quota of 
graduates who specialized in chemistry. 
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The telephone engineer has developed a field all of his own, and it is one of growing 
importance and rapid expansion. Thirty years ago the telephone had not been 
invented, yet of the class that has been out of the institute just about a dozen years 
half a dozen members are now in the engineering department of the Bell companies. 
The structural engineer is an ally of che architect when it comes to putting up a sky- 
scraper, not only because such buildings are masonry shells held in place by ribs and 
sinews of steel, but also because fire-proofing, the strength of materials,, the lasting 
qualities of concrete and metal, must be taken into account as never before. The oil 
wells and gas fields in the South and West have given employment to many technology 
graduates, and as railroad and bridge-builders they are found in every quarter of the 
globe. There have been no more marvelous accomplishments in the world's history 
than those of the sanitary engineer — the man who is saving hundreds of thousands of 
lives every year by improving the healthfulness of cities and by stamping out pestilence 
the man who reclaimed Cuba and the Philippines from their disease scourges, and 
who today is at work to make Panama inhabitable by Americans and Europeans. 

There is a surprising number of men who, with a technical education, drift away 
from technical professions altogether. Those who become teachers usually devote 
themselves to some of the modern sciences, of course; but besides these there are 
artists and musicians, physicians, lawyers, and newspaper men — Frederick Hoppin 
Howland, a correspondent of American and English papers during the Boer war in 
South Africa and now in charge of the Providence Journal is one of them. Then 
there are bankers, real-estate dealers and stock-brokers; hotel proprietors, lumber 
dealers, salesmen, and insurance solicitors; with a plentiful sprinkling of plain, ordinary 
business men. 

Nor are they the stay-at-homes, these graduates of technology, that their brethren 
of the "classical" universities are likely to be. The tenth annual report of the class 
of 1893, for example, showed that members were living in thirty-two of the states and 
territories, and in nine foreign countries. John C. Hawley, supervisor of a province 
in the Philippines, was a civil engineer of the Massachusetts Water and Sewerage 
Board before he went to the islands. Godfrey E. Kato, engineer-in-chief of the muni- 
cipal electric works at Kioto, Japan, his native city, spent a year with an American 
electrical company after graduation, and then went back to teaching mathematics in 
Kioto before he took up his present profession; another member of the class is con- 
sulting electrical engineer at Tokio. Benjamin M. Mitchell, who first visited South 
Africa as a mechanical engineer in the interests of a rubber company, is in the Transvaal 
permanently. The president, general manager, and chief electrician of the company 
that furnishes electric light to Parass, Mexico, was "Tech. '93," and another of his 
classmates represents American electrical interests in London; while much of the 
recent engineering work for the Russian government in Persia has been done by a 
technology graduate in civil engineering. 



